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LIFE OF COWPER. 



WILLIAM COWPER, the son of a clergyman, was bom at Ghreat 
Berkhampstead in 1731. His mother, a lady of high descent, 
died when he was six years of age ; and in Verses on his Mother's 
Picture, written about fifty years afterwards, wo have one of the 
finest elegies in our literature. Educated at Westminster School, he 
was articled, at the age of eighteen, to an attorney with a view to the 
law as his profession. Soon after this period, his mind became a prey 
to fits of deep melancholy ; and an event occurred in 1763, which 
brought his life to a sad crisis — he became insane. After a few 
months spent in a lunatic asylum, he recovered ; but the malady 
returned at intervals three times before his death. In 1767, Cowper 
went to live with the Unwin family at Olney, where for some years 
he enjoyed a happy Ufa He amused himself with drawing, carpenter- 
ing, and the rearing of a great many pet animals, among which were 
three tame hares. The curate of the parish was the remarkable John 
Newton, whom he joined in the writing of the Olney Hymns, and 
in helping with Christian work. Cowx)er was nearly fifty years of 
age, when at the suggestion of Mrs Unwin he took to writing verae, 
as a congenial employment for his mind. His first volume, contain- 
ing Truth, Hope, Table Talk, and other poems of a moral or religious 
character, was published in 1782. This was followed by the highly 
humorous ballad of John OUpin, the story of which a lady told him 
one day when his mind was gloomy ; his greatest work, The Task 
(1785), a poem in six books ; and a TranslaMon of Homer (1791), 
which he meant should have greater merit than that of Pope. In 
1794, he received a pension of £300 from the king, but by that time 
his mind was again dark, and the poor maniac could not understand 
the gift. His last years were most miserable, and he died in 1800. 

The literary style of Cowper, clear, flowing, and natural, should be 
considered in contrast with the artificially refined style of Pope, which 
had been popular up to that time. He wrote with genuine feeling, 
and only about what he knew, felt, or saw for himself. In all his 
poetry there is more or less of a religious element, but a vein of 
gentle humour and a true love for nature are equally characteristic of 
it. The best passages are those where he describes with the most 
faithful portraiture the landscape of the country and the everyday 
scenes of his quiet home-life. The letters he wrote to his friends are 
among the best of their kind in our language. 



THE TASK-BOOK I. 



THE SOFA. 



The Argument.— Historical deduction of seats, from the stool to the sofa — 
A schoolboy's ramble — ^A walk in the country — ^The scene described — Rural 
sounds as well as sights delightful— Another walk — Mistake concerning the 
charms of solitude corrected — Colonnades commended — Alcove, and the view 
from it — The wilderness — The grove — The thresher — ^The necessity and benefits 
of exercise — The works of nature superior to, and in some instances inimitable 
by, art — The wearisomeness of what is commonly called a life of pleasure — 
Change of scene sometimes expedient — A common described, and the character 
of Crazy Kate introduced — Gipsies — The blessings of civilised life— That state 
most favourable to virtue— The South Sea islanders compassionated, but chiefly 
Omal — His present state of mind supposed — Civilised life friendly to virtue, but 
not great cities — Great cities, and London in particular, allowed their due 
praise, but censured — FSte champetre — ^The book concludes with a reflection on 
the effects of dissipation and effeminacy upon our public measures. 

I SING the Sofa. I who lately sang 

Truth, Hope, and Charity, and touched with awe 

The solemn chords, and with a trembling hand, 

Escaped with pain from that adventurous flight. 

Now seek repose upon an humbler theme ; 5 

Abbreviations.- A S. = Anglo-Saxon ; Cf. ( Lat confer ) = compare ; Fr. = 
French ; Ger. = German ; Gr. = Greek ; Lat. = Latin ; pa. p. = past participle. 
The symbol — means 'directly derived from.' 



1. I Blng &c. Poems were first of 
all written to be sung or chanted ; 
hence the word sir^ is used of writing 
about a subject in verse. Cf. the 
beginning of Virgil's great poem, 
The jEneid: * Arma virumgue cano. 
Arms and the hero I sing.' 

2. Truth, Hope, and Charity are 
the names of three poems in Cowper's 
firtt published volume of poetry 



( 1782 ). ' with what he was now aiming at. 



3. Chords . . . hand. A poetical 
allusion to the harp or the lyre, a 
stringed musical instrument which was 
anciently used as an accompaniment 
to the chanting of poetry. 

4. Escaped, &c. 'I (inline i) . . . 
(having ) escaped . . . now seek repose,' 
&c In his first poems, Cowper set 
himself to teach religion— an * adven- 
turous flight ' or great effort compared 
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The theme though humble, yet august and proud 
The occasion — for the Fair commands the song. 

Time was, when clothing sumptuous or for use, 
Save their own painted skins, our sires had none. 
As yet black breeches were not ; satin smooth, 
Or velvet soft, or plush with shaggy pile : 
The hardy chief upon the rugged rock. 
Washed by the sea, or on the gravelly bank 
Thrown up by wintry torrents roaring loud, 
Fearless of wrong, reposed his weary strength. 
Those barbarous ages past, succeeded next 
The birthday of Invention ; weak at first. 
Dull in design, and clumsy to perform. 
Joint-stools were then created ; on three legs 
Upborne they stood — ^three legs upholding firm 
A massy slab, in fashion square or round. 
On such a stool immortal Alfred sat, 



10 



15 



20 



6, 7. Is is twice understood. ' Though 
the theme ( is ) humble, yet the 
occasion (is) august and proud.'—— 
August, high, full of honour. Lat 
augustus — augeo, I increase. 

7. The Fair, one of the fair sex, a 
lady. This use of the adjective as a 
substantive is very common in writers 
of the cehtury to which Cowper be- 
longs; but in the singular number is 
uncommon. Generally the fair is 
plural, and means the fair sex. Cf. 
* the fair ' in line 73 , * the sick ' in line 
89, and 'the paralytic' in line 473. 
The lady here referred to was Lady 
Austen, the same lady who had told 
him the story of John Gilpin ( see the 
Life of Cowper). She now desired 
him to try blank verse, and playfully 
gave him the Sofa for a subject : hence 
he called the whole poem The Task. 

8. Sumptuous (= costly) forms a 
contrast to * for use.' 

9. Painted skins. The ancient 
Britons, whom Caesar found on this 
island, tattooed or stained their faces 
and limbs with the plant luoad^ 
which produced a blue colour ; and for 
this reason they were more terrible to 
look at in battle. But they clothed 



their bodies with the skins of animals. 

Sires, through Fr. from Lat. 

senior^ elder. Is it historically correct 
to say that the Celts or ancient Britons 
were the sires or ancestors of the 

English people? ^None is here an 

adjective qualifying 'clothing.* No^ 
which we always use as the adjective, 
leaving none as the noun, or to be 
used absolutely, is just a shortened 
form of none. Distinguish the adverb 
nOy A.S. na= {ne^ not, and d, ever). 
11. Plush, a kind of woollen cloth 

woven like velvet. Pile, the nap or 

hairy surface on cloth; from Lat. 
pi/uSf hair. 

15. Strength is put for ' strong 
body,* 'strong limbs,' by the figure 
of speech called metonymy. Cf. line 
389. 

16. Those . . . past is an absolute 
clause. Supply being, 

21. Fashion, the way in which a 
thing is made ; through Fr. from Lat. 
f actionem (accusative case of f actio) 
—facio, I make, do. Faction comes 
directly from this Latin root. Cf. 
feat^fact; &c. 

22. Am^, Alfred the Great, king 
of England from 87a to ^x. 
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And swayed the sceptre of his infant realms : 

And such in ancient halls and mansions drear 

May still be seen ; but perforated sore, 25 

And drilled in holes, the solid oak is found, 

By worms voracious eating through and through. 

At length a generation more refined 
Improved the simple plan ; made three legs four. 
Gave them a twisted form vermicular, 30 

And o'er the seat, with plenteous wadding stuffed, 
Induced a splendid cover, green and blue, 
Yellow and red, of tapestry richly wrought 
And woven close, or needlework sublime. 
There might ye see the peony spread wide, 35 

The full-blown rose, the shepherd and his lass, 
Lapdog and lambkin -mth black staring eyes. 
And parrots with twin cherries in their beak. 

Now came the cane from India, smooth and bright 
With Nature's varnish ; severed into stripes 40 

That interlaced each other, these supplied 



24. Drear, or dreary, gloomy. 
A.S. dreorig—dreoran^ to fall, become 
weak. 

25-27. 'But the solid oak is found 
sorely perforated and drilled in holes 
by voracious worms eating through 

and through.' Perforated, from 

Lat. per, through, wa^/oratum, bored. 
■■ ■■ Sore = much; from A.S. sar, a 
wound. This use of the word is like 
the Ger. sehr, very, which originally 
means 'painfully/ being connected 
with the root of sore. 

29. This poetical description of the 
progress of seats must be looked upon 
as entirely playful ; otherwise, it might 
be objected that four-legged stools are 
better than three-legged ones, only 
when the floor is even. 

80. Vermloular, like a worm ; from 
Lat. vemticuluSf diminutive of vermis, 
a worm ; hence also vermin, 

82. Induoed, spread. This is a use 
of the word approaching the original 
meaning of the Lat. induce, I lead or 
bring into or upon, place upon, and 
hence spread uptm* 



84. Sublime ( = grand, lofty ) is here 
used ironically, that is, in an opposite 
sense to its real meaning. See note 
on line 203. 

85. Peony, a plant with beautiful 
crimson flowers ; so called* from Gr. 
PcUdn, the physician of the gods, the 
plant being thought to have healing 
virtues. Hermetic, panic, tantalise, 
&c. belong by derivation to this class 
of words. 

36. Blown. Distinguish the verb 
blow (A.S. bl&wan, Ger. blUhen), to 
bloom or blossom, from the other verb 
blow (A.S. blawan, Ger. bl&hen) used 
of the wind. 

87. Lambkin, a little Iamb. The 
suffix -kin ( = -^ or -ock + i>» ) is a 
double diminutive, as in mannikin, 
firkin, pipkin, &c. 

40-42. 'These (canes), severed into 
stripes that interlaced each -other, 
supplied a lattice work of firm texture.' 
Sexier ( through Fr. ) and separate are 
doublets, from Lat separatum, pa. p. 
of separo—se% aside, and Paro, I put, 
prepare. 
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Of texture firm a lattice work, that braced 

The new machine, and it became a chair. 

But restless was the chair ; the back erect 

Distressed the weary loins, that felt no ease : 

The slippery seat betrayed the sHding part 

That pressed it, and the feet hung dangling down, 

Anxious in vain to find the distant floor. 

These for the rich : the rest, whom fate had placed 

In modest mediocrity, content 

With base materials, sat on well-tanned hides. 

Obdurate and unyielding, glassy smooth. 

With here and there a tuft of crimson yam, 

Or scarlet crewel, in the cushion fixed. 

If cushion might be called, what harder seemed 

Than the firm oak of which the frame was formed. 

No want of timber then was felt or feared 

In Albion's happy isle. The lumber stood 

Ponderous and fixed by its own massy weight. . 

But elbows still were wanting ; these, some say, 

An alderman of Gripplegate contrived ; 

And some ascribe the invention to a priest^ 

Burly and big, and studious of his ease. 



45 



50 



55 



60 



42. Texture, the way in which a 
thing is woven or put together. Lat. 
textura — Uxo^ I weave.— —Lattice 
work, a work made by crossing laths 
or rods, and forming open squares like 
a network; from Fr. latte^ a lath. 
-^—Braced, made firm and tight; 
from Fr. bras^ the arm, strength. Cf. 
line 35a 

44. Restless, not affording rest; 
uncomfortable. 

50. Mediocrity, a middling position. 
Lat. tnediocriteu — tnediuSt middle. 

52. Obdurate, hard. Lat. obdur^ 
atum — ob, against, and durtts^ hard. 

64. Orewel, worsted yam slackly 
twisted. 

65, 56. ' If what seemed harder than 
the firm oak of which the frame was 
formed might be called (a) cushion.' 

57. No want of timl)er, &c. Before 
the imiversal use of coal as fuel, a great 
deal of timber was biu^ed in England ; 
and some people, when Cowper wrote. 



believed that our forests would soon 
be exhausted. 

68. Albion, a name first applied to 
Britain by the Greek writer Aristotle. 

Lumber = the chair, which as 

yet was a clumsy and heavy thing. 
Lumber means anything useless or 
cumbersome, or things bulky and 
thrown aside as of no use ; a lumber- 
room being originally the Lombard- 
room, or a room where the Lombards, 
the first bankers and pawnbrokers in 
England, stored their pledges. 

61. Alderman, a dty magistrate 
next in rank to a mayor; from A.S. 

ealdt old. Gripplegate, a district 

of London, named after one of the old 
city gates, which was so called on 
account of the cripples who sought 
charity there. 

63. It is jocularly implied that the 
stout, fat priest was led by his love of 
ease to think of improving the chair 
by suiting arms to it. C^. ^tA %i . 
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But, rude at first) and not with easy slope, 
Receding wide, they pressed against the ribs, 
And bruised the side ; and, elevated high, 
Taught the raised shoulders to invade the ears. 
Long time elapsed or e'er our rugged sires 
Complained, though incommodiously pent in, 
And ill at ease behind. The ladies first 
'Gan murmur, as became the softer sex. 
Ingenious Fancy, never better pleased 
Than when employed to accommodate the fair, 
Heard the sweet moan with pity, and devised 
The soft settee ; one elbow at each end. 
And in the midst an elbow it received, 
United yet divided, twain at once. 
So sit two kings of Brentford on one throne ; 
And so two citizens, who take the air. 
Close packed, and smiling, in a chaise and one. 
But relaxation of the languid frame. 
By soft recumbency of outstretched limbs. 
Was bliss reserved for happier days. So slow 
The growth of what is excellent ; so hard 
To attain perfection in this nether world. 
Thus first Necessity invented stools. 



65 



70 



75 



80 



85 



68. Or e'er, ere ever. Or is an old 
form of ere^ and the use of ever here 
corresponds to its use in such com- 
pounds as whatever^ wherever — that 
is, gives a touch of universality or 
indefiniteness to the sense. 

71. 'Gan murmiir, began to mur- 
mur. In old English gan was used as 
an auxiliary like the modem did. 
A.S. g^nnan, to begin. 

72. Fancy is poetically spoken of 
as a person ; an instance of the figure 
Personification. There are many 
other examples in the poem, as in 
lines 86-88. 

75. Settee, a long seat with a back 
to it ; from set. 

75, 76. It received one elbow at 
each end, and one in the middle. 

77. Twain, two, A.S. /w^^ipw/ /wo, 
two. From the same root {^twa) are 
twin, twine, twill, /zvtlight, &c. 



78. Two kings of Brentford. The 
allusion is to an old play or farce 
called The Rehearsal, by the Duke of 
Buckingham. In act ii. scene a, the 
two kings of Brentford enter * hand in 
hand ; ' and the actors, to heighten 
the absurdity, generally made them 
' smelling at one nosegay.' Brentford 
is a town of ancient date, eight miles 
west of London. 

80. One, that is, drawn by 



one 



horse; so we say a carriage and pair. 

81. Relaxation, a letting loose from 
effort ; from Lat. re-, away from, and 
laxus, loose. 

82. Recumbenoy, from Lat re-, 
back, and cumboy I lie down. 

85. Attain, reach; through Fr. 
from Lat. ad, to, and tango^ I touch. 

Nether, lower; a comparative 

now rarely used ; from the root of 
neath, as in beneath^ underneath. 
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GonvenieDce next suggested elbow-chairs, 
And luxury the accomplished Sofa last. 

The nurse sleeps sweetly, hired to watch the sick, 
Whom snoring she disturbs. As sweetly he, 
Who quits the coach-box at the midnight hour. 
To sleep within the carriage more secure. 
His legs depending at the open door. 
Sweet sleep enjoys the curate in his desk, 
The tedious rector drawling o'er his head ; 
And sweet the clerk below. But neither sleep 
Of lazy nurse who snores the sick man dead, 
Nor Ms who quits the box at midnight hour 
To slumber in the carriage more secure, 
Nor sleep enjoyed by curate in his desk. 
Nor yet the dozings of the clerk, are sweet, 
Compared with the repose the Sofa yields. 

Oh, may I live exempted (while I live 
Guiltless of pampered appetite obscene) 
From pangs arthritic, that infest the toe 
Of libertine Excess ! The Sofa suits 
The gouty limb, *tis true ; but gouty limb. 
Though on a Sofa, may I never feel : 
For I have loved the rural walk through lanes 
Of grassy swarth, close cropped by nibbling sheep, 

88. AooompUslLed, complete in 
comfort An accotnpiished person is 
properly one who is the possessor of 
all the instruction and polish that 
education can bestow; so the poet 
calls the sofa accomplished, as being 
the form of seat which exhibits in the 
highest degree comfort and ele- 
gance. 

93. Depending. In its literal sense 
of ' to hang down or from.' Lat de^ 
from, zadpendeOt I hang. 

94-00. The old-fashioned triple kind 
of pulpit is here referred to. 

103. Exempted, freed from; from 
Lat. eXf out, and emptutnt taken. 

105. Artliritio, gouty; from Gr. 
arthron, a joint. Gout is an inflam- 
mation of the joints, and generally 

first attacks the great toe. ^Infest, 

torment 

106. libertine Exoess, the person 



90 



95 



100 



105 



110 



who XWes Jreeiy^ or indulges in too much 
rich food and drink. Libertine, now 
much degraded in meaning, originally 
signified a freed-man ; from Lat. liber, 
free. ' Excess ' is here used by meto- 
nymy for ke who exceetls; from Lat 
excessus—eXf out of, beyond, and 
cedo, cessufMf I go. 

109. The poem now glides away 
from its title theme, the Sofa, to descrip- 
tions of rural scenes, the charms of 
solitude, &C. Observe how the transi- 
tion is effected. Sofas are useful for 
gouty limbs; the poet, nevertheless, 
hopes that, though he likes a sofa, he 
may never have gout, for he is fond of 
walking ; when he walks he sees rural 
scenes ; so he launches out into a 
description of such scenes : and, except 
in the link of connection in lines za6, 
zaj, the sofa is entirely forgotten* 

110. Swartll, swardf turC 
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And skirted thick with intertexture tirm 

Of thorny boughs ; have loved the rural walk 

O'er hills, through valleys, and by rivers' brink. 

E'er since a truant boy I passed my bounds 

To enjoy a ramble on the banks of Thames'; 

And still remember, nor without regret 

Of hours that sorrow since has much endeared, 

How oft, my slice of pocket store consumed. 

Still hungering, pennyless, and far from home, 

I fed on scarlet hips and stony haws, 

Or blushing crabs, or berries that emboss 

The bramble, black as jet, or sloes austere. 

Hard fare ! but such as boyish appetite 

Disdains not ; nor the palate, undepraved 

By culinary arts, unsavoury deems. 

No Sofa then awaited my return ; 

Nor Sofa then I needed. Youth repairs 

His wasted spirits quickly, by long toil 

Incurring short fatigue ; and though our years. 

As life declines, speed rapidly away, 

And not a year but pilfers as he goes 

Some youthful grace, that age would gladly keep : 

A tooth or auburn lock, and by degrees 



115 



120 



125 



130 



115. Banks of Thames. Cowper 
wai at Westminster School, London, 
for eight 3rears. 

120. Hips, the fruit of the brier or 
wild rose.— —Haws, the fruit of the 
hawthorn. 

121. Grabs, crab-apples. Bm- 

bOBB, stud the bramble bush like the 
bosses or knobs upon a shield. 

122. Austere, acid, bitter. The Gr. 
word {austiros) is applied in a similar 
sense to water, wine, &c. 

128. Hard fare is in apposition with 
the various wild fruits mentioned in 
the previous sentence, taken collec- 
tively. Faiv =: food ( needed for a 
journey); from A.S. fararit to go; 
hence alsoy&r,y5jrfwell,wayy&r(^, &c. 

124. Palate, taste. Undepraved, 

not spoiled or made bad ; from Lat 
^avuSf crooked, bad. 

125. Onllnary, pertainmg to the 
kitchen. Lat. cuUna^ a kitchen. 



127. Repairs, brings back, restores. 
Fr. r^patner^—Jjait, re-, again, and/ofv, 
I prepare. Distinguish this verb from 
repair in line aax. 

129-140. Construe: 'Though our 
years, as life declines, speed rapidly 
away, and each one pilfers, as he goes, 
some useful grace that the person 
g^wing aged would gladly keep, such 
as a tooth or auburn lock, and though 
by degrees they ( the years ) pilfer the 
colotu: from those locks which they 
spare (do not pilfer), mine (my years) 
have not yet pilfered the elastic spring 
of an unwearied foot, &c.' The first 
or introductory part of the sentence, 
all under the influence of ' though,' 
ends at 'spare;' the second and 
principal part of the sentence, which 
makes the assertion, begins at ' mine.' 

181. Pilfers, steals ( by petty theft ) ; 
from O. Fr. Pel/re^ booty. 

188. Auburn, reddish brown. 
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Their length and oolour from the locks they spare ; 

The elastic spring of an unwearied foot, 135 

That mounts the stile with ease, or leaps the fence, 

That play of lungs, inhaling and again 

Respiring freely the fresh air, that makes 

Swift pace or steep ascent no toil to me. 

Mine have not pilfered yet ; nor yet impaired 140 

My relish of fair prospect ; scenes that soothed 

Or charmed me young, no longer young, I find 

Still soothing, and of power to charm me stilL 

And witness, dear companion of my walks. 

Whose arm this twentieth winter I perceive 145 

Fast locked in mine, with pleasure such as love, 

Confirmed by long experience of thy worth 

And well-tried virtues, could alone inspire — 

Witness a joy that thou hast doubled long. 

Thou know'st my praise of nature most sincere, 150 

And that my raptures are not conjured up 

To serve occasions of poetic pomp. 

But genuine, and art partner of them alL 

How oft upon yon eminence our pace 

Has slackened to a pause, and we have borne 155 

The ruffling wind, scarce conscious that it blew, 

While Admiration, feeding at the eye. 

And still unsated, dwelt upon the scene 1 

Thence with what pleasure have we just discerned 

The distant plough slow moving, and beside 160 

His labouring team that swerved not from the track, 



187. Inhaling; from Lat. in, in, 
and Aa/f, I breathe. 
> 138. Respiring, from Lat. rt-, again, 
and spiro, I breathe. 

140. Impaired, made worse ; 
through Fr. from Lat. in, intensive, 
andpejoTy worse. 

142. The first 'young' in this line 
is in the objective case, agreeing with 
'me;' the second 'young' is in the 
nominative, qualifying 'I.' 

144. Oompanlon, Mrs Unwin. with 
whom Cowper lived from X765 till her 
death in 1796. 

160. In this line t/uit is required 
after 'know'st,' and is after ' nature.' 



161, 162. ' I do not use fine words 
merely for the sake of poetical effect.' 

161. Raptures, joyous feelings; 
from Lat. raptum^ pa.p. of rapio, I 

seize. Ck)njured up, called up by 

feigning or pretence. 

168. Supply tAou before 'art,' which 
is co-ordinate with ' know'st,' and not 
under the influence of ' that.' 

164. Ton eminence, a hill called 
the Cliff, overhanging the Ouse, near 
Cowper's home at Olney. 

168. Unsated, not having enough 
See note on line 494. 

161. Team, two or more horses 
yoked to the same velu!c\ft. 
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The sturdy swain diminished to a boy ! 
Here Ouse, slow winding through a level plain 
Of spacious meads, with cattle sprinkled o'er, 
Conducts the eye along his sinuous course 
Delighted. There, fast rooted in his bank. 
Stand, never overlooked, our favourite elms, 
That screen the herdsman's solitary hut ; 
While far beyond, and overthwart the stream, 
That, as with molten glass, inlays the vale. 
The sloping land recedes into the clouds ; 
Displaying on its varied side the grace 
Of hedgerow beauties numberless, square tower, 
Tall spire, from which the sound of cheerful bells 
Just undulates upon the listening ear. 
Groves, heaths, and smoking villages, remote. 
Scenes must be beautiful, which, daily viewed, 
Please daily, and whose novelty survives 
Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years — 
Praise justly due to those that I describe. 
Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds, 
Exhilarate the spirit, aud restore 
The tone of languid Nature. Mighty winds. 
That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 
The dash of Ocean on his winding shore. 
And lull the spirit while they fill the mind ; 



165 



170 



175 



180 



185 



162. Swain, farm-servant, peasant. 

163. Ouse, the Great Ouse, which 
flows into the Wash. 

165. Sinuous, winding ; from Lat. 
sinuSf a bending ; hence also insinuate. 

167. Never overlooked, never un- 
noticed by the poet and his companion 
when they viewed the scene. 

169. Overthwart, across, on the 
other side of; thwart ^ cross, crooked ; 
hence athwart. 

173. Hedgerow beauties, simple, 

rural beauties. Square tower, that 

of the church at Clifton. 

174. Tall spire, at Oiney. 

175. Undulates, reaches the ear 
now softer, now louder, thus rising 
and falling like a wave; from Lat. 
unda^ a wave. 



179. Somtiny, a looking or examin- 
ing closely into ; from Lat. scutari, to 
search carefully into. 

182. Ezliilarate, cheer, from Lat 
^jr, intensive, and hilaris^ cheerful ; 
hence also hilarious^ hilarity. 

183. Tone, healthful quality; so 
applied from the word denoting the 
quality of a sound or note ; Gr. tonoSf 
a sound — teind, I stretch (as in tuning 
a stringed instrument of music ). 

183-209. This is one of many beauti- 
ful passages in the Task^ which go to 
show how closely and lovingly Cowper 
must have observed the objects and the 
workings of Nature. Mark in par- 
ticular the exact description contained 
in lines X93-Z96, and cf. lines 290-399, 
&c 
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Unmimbered branches waving in the blast, 

And all their leaves fast fluttering, all at onoe. 

Nor less composure waits upon the roar 

Of distant floods, or on the softer voice 

Of neighbouring fountain, or of rills that slip 

Through the cleft rock, and, chiming as they fall 

Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length 

In matted grass, that with a livelier green 

Betrays the secret of their silent course. 

Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds, 

But animated nature sweeter still. 

To soothe and satisfy the human ear. 

Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 

The livelong night : nor these alone, whose notes 

Nice-fingered Art must emulate in vain. 

But cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublime 

In still-repeated circles, screaming loud. 

The jay, the pie, and even the boding owl 

That hails the rising moon, have charms for me. 

Sounds inharmonious in themselves and harsh. 

Yet heard in scenes where peace for ever reigns. 

And only there, please highly for their sake. 

Peace to the artist whose ingenious thought 
Devised the weather-house, that useful toy ! 



190 



195 



200 



205 



210 



200. One, the nightingale. 
Milton's Paradise Lost, iv. 6ox : 



Cf. 



' For beast and bird, 
They to their grassy couch, these to 

their nests. 
Were slunk, all but the wakeful night- 
ingale.' 

202. Emulate, strive to equal or 
excel. 

203. Kites, a rapacious bird of the 

hawk kind. Sublime, aloft, high 

up in the air ; in its literal sense. Lat. 
siibltntis, lofty. 

205. Jay, a bird of the crow kind. 

Pie, or magpie, a chattering bird 

of the crow kind, with pied or parti- 
coloured feathers. The boding owL 

The owl has in almost all countries 
been considered to be a messenger of 
evil, a bird of ill-omen. Boding, 



announcing (evil), from A.S. bod, a 
message. 

210. Artist = artificer, workman. 
This word is now generally restricted 
to denote one who practises the fine 
arts, as music, painting, and sculpture. 

211. Weather-house, a toy, which 
serves for a hygrometer, or moisture 
indicator, consisting of a house, with 
the figures of a man and woman who 
come out alternately as the air is moist 
or dry. Its action is due to the 
effect of moisture on catgut. When 
the air is moist, the catgut in the 
weather-house lengthens, and the 
man comes out ; when the air is dry, it 
contracts, pulls in the man, and pushes 
out the woman, who is at the other end 
of the lever on which the man stands, 
and which moves on a pivot in the 
centre. 
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Fearless of humid air and gathering rains, 

Forth steps the man — an emblem of myself ! 

More delicate his timorous mate retires. 

When Winter soaks the fields, and female feet, 215 

Too weak to struggle with tenacious clay, 

Or ford the rivulets, are best at home, 

The task of new discoveries falls on me. 

At such a season, and with such a charge, 

Once went I forth ; and found, till then unknown, 220 

A cottage, whither oft we since repair : 

'Tis perched upon the green hill-top, but close 

Environed with a ring of branching elms. 

That overhang the thatch, itself unseen 

Peeps at the vale below ; so thick beset 225 

With foliage of such dark redundant growth, 

I called the low-roofed lodge the * peasant's nesi' 

And, hidden as it is, and far remote 

From such unpleasing sounds as haunt the ear 

In village or in town, the bay of curs 230 

Incessant, clinking hammers, grinding wheels. 

And infants clamorous whether pleased or pained. 

Oft have I wished the peaceful covert mine. 

Here, I have said, at least I should possess 

The poet's treasure, silence, and indulge 235 

The dreams of fancy, tranquil and secure. 

Vain thought ! the dweller in that still retreat 

Dearly obtains the refuge it affords. 

Its elevated site forbids the wretch 

To drink sweet waters of the crystal well : 240 

He dips his bowl into the weedy ditch, 

And, heavy-laden, brings his beverage home, 

Far fetched, and little worth ; nor seldom waits, 

Dependent on the baker's punctual call. 

To hear his creaking panniers at the door, 245 

221. Repair, go; from Fr. rePaire, wave ;' from Lat. re-^ back, and unda^ 



a haunt — Lat. repatrio, I return to my 
native country — re-^ back, andpatria, 
native country. See note on line 127. 

223. Environed, surrounded; from 
Fr. environ, around — virer, to turn 
round. 

226. Redundant, exceeding what is 
necessary; lit. 'overflowing like a 



a wave. Cf. redound* 

228. 'Hidden' and 'remote' are 
adjectives qualifying ' covert ' in line 

233' 
242. Beverage, drink ; through Fr. 

from Lat. bibere, to drink. 

245. Panniers, two baskets slung 

across the back of a horse, The word 
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Angry and sad, and his last crust consumed. 
So farewell envy of the ' peasant's nest I * 
If solitude make scant the means of life, 
Society for me 1 — thou seeming sweet, 
Be still a pleasing object^in my view ; 
My visit still, but never mine abode. 

Not distant far, a length of colonnade 
Invites us : Monument of ancient taste. 
Now scorned, but worthy of a better fate. 
Our fathers knew the value of a screen 
From sultry suns ; and, in their shaded walks 
And long protracted bowers, enjoyed at noon 
The gloom and coolness of declining day. 
We bear our shades about us ; self -deprived 
Of other screen, the thin umbrella spread. 
And range an Indian waste without a tree. 
Thanks to Benevolus, he spares me yet 
These chestnuts ranged in corresponding lines ; 
And, though himself so polished, still reprieves 
The obsolete prolixity of shade. 

Descending now — but cautious, lest too fast — 
A sudden steep, upon a rustic bridge. 
We pass a gulf, in which the willows dip 
Their pendent boughs, stooping as if to drink. 
Hence, ankle-deep in moss and flowery thyme, 
We mount again, and feel at every step 
Our foot half sunk in hillocks green and soft. 



250 



255 



260 



265 



270 



is here used in its literal sense. Fr. 
pannier— "LaX, fanarium^ a bread- 
basket— /a»w, ' bread ; hence also 
Pantry^ companion. 

249. Sweet is here a noun, equal to 
tweet or pleasant object ^ and in apposi- 
tion with * thou.' 

251. Visit, here place visited. 

252. Oolonnade, a fine avenue of 
chestnut trees in Weston Parle. 

259, 260. * We, self-deprived of other 
screen, spread the thin umbrella.' 

262. Benevolus, John Courtney 
Throckmorton, Esq., of Weston Under- 
wood. When this gentleman succeeded 
to Weston Underwood, on the death 
of his brother, he continued to G)wper 
(though personally unknown to him) 



the privilege of a key to admit him to 
his pleasure-grounds ; hence the poet 
applies the Lat. benevolus^ kind, to 
him. 

264, 285. 'And though he is himself 
a man of great polish and fashion, yet 
he ^ alloMTs the old-fashioned, long, 

shady avenue to remain.' Obsolete, 

gone out of use. Lat. obsoletum — ob, 
against, and soliiumy accustomed.—— 
Prolixity is here used simply in the 
sense of length; from Lat. prolixus, 
lengthy; hence prolixity usually 
means * the state of being prolonged to 
tediousness. 

268. Gulf, deep stream. 

260. Pendent, hanging down, droop- 
ing. See note on line 93. 
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Baised by the mole, the nuner of the soiL 

He, not unlike the great ones of mankind. 

Disfigures earth : and, plotting in the dark, 275 

Toils much to earn a monumental pile, 

That may record the mischiefs he has done. 

The summit gained, behold the proud alcove 
That crowns it ! yet not all its pride secures 
The grand retreat from injuries impressed 280 

By rural carvers, who with knives deface 
The panels, leaving an obscure, rude name. 
In characters uncouth, and spelt amiss. 
So strong the zeal to immortalise himself 
Beats in the breast of man, that even a few, 285 

Few transient years, won from the abyss abhorred 
Of blank oblivion, seem a glorious prize, 
And even to a clown. Now roves the eye ; 
And, posted on this speculative height, 
Exults in its command. The sheepf old here 290 

Pours out its fleecy tenants o*er the glebe. 
At first, progressive as a stream, they seek 
The middle field ; but scattered by degrees. 
Each to his choice, soon whiten all the land. 
There from the sunburnt hay-field homeward creeps 295 
The loaded wain ; while lightened of its charge. 
The wain that meets it passes swiftly by. 
The boorish driver leaning o'er his team 
Vociferous and impatient of delay. 
Nor less attractive is the woodland scene, 'SCO 



278. Alcove, a shady retreat or 
summer-house. 

282. Panel, a piece of board inserted 
within a sort of fr%me, as in doors, 
window-shutters, &c. ; a diminutive 
oipane. 

283. Oharacters, letters. Gx.ckar- 
aktiTy from charasso, I cut, engrave. 

Uncoutll, clumsy. A.S. uncudk, 

unknown ; hence strange, awkward. 

288. Roves, wanders about; con- 
nected with reavty rob^ &c. 

289. Speculative is here used in the 
entirely Latin sense of commanding a 
view ; from Lat. speculatum^ pa. p. of 
specMlariy to see, look around. 



29L Olebe, here simply the ground, 
the grass. Lat gleha^ a clod. 

293. The middle field, a Latinism 
for the middle of the field = medium 
campum. 

296. Wain, a doublet of ivagon. 
A.S. tuagen. 

298. Boorish, like a boor or country- 
man ; from Dutch boer^ a tiller of the 
ground, the root being also seen in 
neighA7«r, boTmr^ byre ( Scottish ). The 
Boers in South Afiica are the descend- 
ants of Dutch colonists. 

299. Vociferous, bawling, shouting: 
from Lat. vox^ vocis, the voice, and 
Jeroy I carry. 
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Diversified with trees of every growth, 

Alike, yet various. Here the gray smooth trunks 

Of ash, or lime, or beech distinctly shine, 

Within the twilight of their distant shades ; 

There, lost behind a rising ground, the wood 305 

Seems sunk, and shortened to its topmost boughs. 

No tree in all the grove but has its charms, 

Though each its hue peculiar ; paler some, 

And of a wannish gray ; the willow such. 

And i>oplar, that with silver lines his leaf, 310 

And ash far stretching his umbrageous arm ; 

Of deeper green the elm ; and deeper still. 

Lord of the woods, the long-surviving oak. 

Some glossy-leaved, and shining in the sun, 

The maple, and the beech of oily nuts 315 

Prolific, and the lime at dewy eve 

Diffusing odours ; nor unnoted pass 

The sycamore, capricious in attire. 

Now green, now tawny, and, ere autumn yet , 

Have changed the woods, in scarlet honours bright. 320 

O'er these, but far beyond (a spacious map 

Of hill and valley interposed between ), 

The Ouse, dividing the well- watered .land, 

Now glitters in the sun, and now retires. 

As bashful, yet impatient to be seen. 325 

Hence the declivity is sharp and short. 
And such the re-ascent ; between them weeps 
A little Naiad her imx)overished urn 
All summer long, which winter fills again. 
The folded gates would bar my progress now, 330 

But that the lord of this inclosed demesne, 



803. Distinctly, that is, so as to be 
distinguished one from another. 

307. But has = which has not. 

809. Wannish, from wan, pale, and 
the suffix -ish, somewhat. 

311. Umbrageous, shady; from 
Lat. umbra, a shade ; hence umbrella, 
umbrage ( gloom, offence ). 

318. GaprlciOUS, changeable. 

320. Have changed, perfect sub- 
junctive after the conjunction *ere.' 

326. Declivity, a place that slopes 



downward; from Lat. de, down, and 
clivus, sloping, akin to clinoy I bend. 
Cf. decline. 

328. Naiad, in m3rthology, a water- 
nymph or goddess that presides over a 

river or stream. Um, the channel 

of the stream. In sculpture, a river is 
represented by a figure pouring water 
out of an um. 

829. Summer, objective expressing 
the diu-ation of time. 

881. Demesne ( pronounced demainy 
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Communioative of the good he owns, 

Admits me to a share : the guiltless eye 

Commits no wrong, nor wastes what it enjoys. 

Refreshing change 1 where now the blazing san ? 335 

By short transition we have lost his glare. 

And stepped at once into a cooler dime. 

Ye fallen avenues ! once more I mourn 

Your fate unmerited, once more rejoice 

That yet a remnant of your race survives. 340 

How airy and how light the graceful arch, 

Yet awful as the consecrated roof 

He-echoing pious anthems 1 while, beneath, 

The checkered earth seems restless as a flood 

Brushed by the wind. So sportive is the light 345 

Shot through the boughs, it dances as they dance, 

Shadow and sunshine intermingling quick. 

And darkening and enlightening, as the leaves 

Play wanton, every moment, every spot. 

And now, with nerves new braced and spirits cheered. 
We tread the wilderness, whose well-rolled walks, 351 

With curvature of slow and easy sweep — 
Deception innocent — ^give ample space 
To narrow bounds.- The grove receives us next ; 
Between the upright shafts of whose tall elms 355 

We may discern the thresher at his task. 
Thump after thump resounds the constant flail. 
That seems to swing uncertain, and yet falls 
Full on the destined ear. Wide flies the chaff: 



and also spelt domain), estate; liter- 
ally 'what one is master of.' Fr. 
dontaine, from Lat. dominus, a 
master. 

886. Transition, a passing from one 
place to another; from Lat. trans, 
across, and itum, pa.p. of fo, I go. 
——Glare, from a root ^rt/(A.S. ), to 
shine, seen in £^iow, gleam, glass, 
glade, &c. 

343. Anthems, sacred music (sung 
in turns). A.S. ant^en—Gr. anii, in 
return, phdni, the voice ; hence the 
doublet antiphon, antiphony. 

344. The checkered earth, the 
grass marked in a checkered or check- 



like manner by the shadow of the 
branches. 

849. Wanton (an adverb here), 

loosely, as if in sport. Moment, 

objective of point of time. Spot, 

objective governed by * darkening/ 
'enlightening.' 

857. Flail, an instrument for beating 
or thrashing com by the hand, made 
by tying two rods together as a lash 

to a whip. ^Thump is here not the 

stroke, but the peculiar sound it 
makes ; the flail sends out one such 
sound after another. 

859. Ear, a spike of com ; A.S ear; 
Ger. dhre ; and quite a distinct word 
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The mstlmg straw sends up a frequent mist 
Of atoms, sparkling in the noonday beam. ^ 
Come hither, ye that press your beds of down 
And sleep not ; see him sweating o'er his bread 
Before he eats it. — ^'Tis the primal curse, 
But softened into meroy ; made the pledge 
Of cheerful days, and nights without a groan. 

By ceaseless action all that is subsists. 
Constant rotation of the unwearied wheel. 
That Nature ndes upon, maintains her health, 
Her beauty, her fertility. She dreads 
An instant's pause, and lives but while she moves. 
Its own revolvenoy upholds the world. 
Winds from all quarters agitate the air. 
And fit the limpid elements for use, 
Else noxious : oceans, rivers, lakes, and streams, 
All feel the freshening impulse, and are cleansed 
By restless undulation : even the oak 
Thrives by the rude concussion of the storm ; 
He seems indeed indignant, and to feel 
The impression of the blast with proud disdain. 
Frowning, as if in his unconscious arm 
He held the thunder : but the monarch owes 
His firm stability to what he scorns — 
More fixed below, the more disturbed above. 
The law, by which all creatures else are bound. 
Binds man, the lord of alL Himself derives 
No mean advantage from a kindred cause, 
From strenuous toil his hours of sweetest ease. 
The sedentary stretch their lazy length 
When custom bids, but no refreshment find. 



360 



365 



370 



375 



380 



3S5 



390 



from ear of the body; AS. earg; 
Ger. ohr. 

360. Frequents thick. 

361. Atoms = motes, small pa]> 
tides; literally 'anything so small 
that it cannot be cut or divided ; ' from 
Gr. a, not, and temndt I cut. 

864. The primal ourse. 'In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread * 
( Genesis, iii. 19 ). 

368. Botatlon, a turning round; 
from Lat. rota^ a wheel. 

872. BevQlvency, act or state of 



revolving, revolution. Lat. re-^ back, 
and volvo, I roll. 

874. Limpid, dear. 

875. Else noxious, that is, which 
otherwise would be hurtful. Noxious 
— Lat. noxius — noceo^ I hurt; hence 
obnoxious^ innocuous^ &c. 

878. Oonoussion, violent shaking. 

884. Supply the at the beginning of 
the line. 

885. Else, here an adjective = other. 
889. The sedentary, those who 

sit much; from Lat. sedeo, I sit. 
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For none they need : tlie languid eye, tlie cheek 

Deserted of its bloom, the flaccid, shrunk, 

And withered muscle, and the vapid soul. 

Reproach their owner with that love of rest 

To which he forfeits even the rest he loves. 395 

Not such the alert and active. Measure life 

By its true worth, the comforts it affords. 

And theirs alone seems worthy of the name. 

Good health, and, its associate in the most, 

Good temper : spirits prompt to undertake, 400 

And not soon spent, though in an arduous task ; 

The powers of fancy and strong thought are theirs ; 

E'en age itself seems privileged in them, 

With clear exemption from its own defects. 

A sparkling eye beneath a wrinkled front 405 

The veteran shows, and, gracing a gray beard 

With youthful smiles, descends toward the grave 

Sprightly, and old almost without decay. 

Like a coy maiden, Ease, when courted most, 
Farthest retires — an idol, at whose shrine 410 

Who oftenest sacrifice are favoured least. 
The love of Nature and the scenes she draws 
Is Nature's dictate. Strange ! there should be found. 
Who, self -imprisoned in their proud saloons, 
Renounce the odours of the open field 415 

For the unscented fictions of the loom ; 
Who, satisfied with only pencilled scenes, 
Prefer to the performance of a God 
The inferior wonders of an artist's hand ! 
Lovely indeed the mimic works of Art ; 420 



892. Flaccid, flabby, soft and 
weak. 

393. Vapid, without spirit, fiat ; lit. 
* having given off vapour ; ' from Lat. 
vapidus — vapcTf vapour. 

395. Forfeit, to lose the right to by 
some fault or misdoing; through Fr. 
from Low Lat. /oris/acere, to do 
beyond what is permitted— ^^rw, be- 
yond, axid/acere^ to'do. 

396. Measure is strictly a verb in 
the imperative mood; but it is really 
equal to if you measure. * If you 
measure life by its true worth— namely, 



the comforts it aflTords — then the life of 
the alert and active will alone seem 
worthy of the name.' 

399. In the most, in the case of 
most people. 

411. Who = those who ; a Latinism 
which occurs again in line 435. 

413, 414. * Strange ! that there should 
be found some who.' There should be 
found who is a Latinism— .»««/ qui^ 
there are some who. 

416. Fictions of the loom, scenes 
represented on tapestry. A loom is a 
frame or machine for weaving cloth. 
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But Nature's works far lovelier. I admire. 
None more admires, the painter's magic skill, 
Who shows me that which I shall never see, 
Conveys a distant country into mine, 
And throws Italian light on English walls. 
But imitative strokes can do no more 
Than please the eye — sweet Nature every sense. 
The air salubrious' of her lofty hills, 
The cheering fragrance of her dewy vales, 
And music of her woods — no works of man 
May rival these ; these all bespeak a power 
Pecuhar, and exclusively her own. 
Beneath the open sky she spreads the feast ; 
'Tis free to all — 'tis every day renewed ; 
Who scorns it starves deservedly at home. 
He does not scorn it, who, imprisoned long 
In some unwholesome dungeon, and a prey 
To sallow sickness, which the vapours, dank 
And clammy, of his dark abode have bred. 
Escapes at last to liberty and light : 
His cheek recovers soon its healthful hue ; 
His eye relumines its extinguished fires ; 
He walks, he leaps, he runs — is winged with joy. 
And riots in the sweets of every breeze. 
He does not scorn it, who has long endured 
A fever's agonies, and fed on drugs. 
Nor yet the mariner, his blood inflamed 
With acrid salts, his very heart athirst 
To gaze at Nature in her green array. 
Upon the ship's tall side he stands, possessed 
With visions prompted by intense desire ; 
Fair fields appear below, such as he left 
Far distant, such as he would die to find — 
He seeks them headlong, and is seen no more. 
The spleen is seldom felt where Flora reigns ; 



425 



430 



435 



440 



445 



450 



455 



442. Belnmlnes, kindles again; 
from Lat. re-, again, and lumen, light. 

443, 444. These lines present, both 
in sound and sense, a fine climax^ 
rising in interest up to the crowning 
point. 

448. Acrid, biting to the taste ; from 
Lat. acer^ acris, sharp. 



454. Cowper here describes a mar- 
iner su£fering from a calenture ( Span- 
ish calentura ), a species of temporary 
delirium or fever occurring on board 
ship in hot climates, and fancying, in 
his delirium, that he sees green fields 
in the sea. 

455. The spleen, ill-humour; pro- 
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The lowering eye, the petolanoe, the frown. 

And sullen sadness, that o'ershade, distort, 

And mar the face of beauty, when no cause 

For such immeasurable woe appears, 

These Flora banishes, and gives the fair 460 

Sweet smiles and bloom less transient than her own. 

It is the constant revolution, stale 

And tasteless, of the same repeated joys, 

That palls and satiates, and makes languid life 

A pedlar's pack, that bows the bearer down. 465 

Health suffers, and the spirits ebb ; the heart 

Recoils from its own choice — at the full feast 

Is famished — ^finds no music in the song. 

No smartness in the jest ; and wonders why. 

Yet thousands still desire to journey on, 470 

Though halt and weary of the path they tread. 

The paralytic, who can hold her cards. 

But cannot play them, borrows a friend's hand 

To deal and shuffle, to divide and sort 

Her mingled suits and sequences ; and sits, 475 

Spectatress both and spectacle, a sad 

And silent cipher, while her proxy plays. 

Others are dragged into the crowded room 

Between supporters, and, once seated, sity 

Through downright inability to rise, 480 

Till the stout bearers lift the corpse again. 

These speak a loud memento. Yet even these 



perly, a gland supposed by the ancients 
to be the seat of anger and melancholy.. 
——Flora, in Roman mythology, the 
goddess of flowers. 

467. Distort, twist out of the natural 
shape ; Lat. dis^ asunder, and iortum, 
twisted. 

465. Pedlar, one who goes about 
with a bundle or pack of wares for 
sale : the older form of the word is 
Peddar^ itoTa.pedt a basket. 

472. ParalytiO, one who has lost 
power of motion or sensation in any 
part of the body; from Gr. Para, 
beside, and lyd, I loosen ; hence Palsy 
(through Fr.) axidi paralysis. 

476. Suits, sets of the same kind of 
caxds. Sm^f sm't, s$t$U, pursus, &c 



are derived through Fr. from Lat. 
segui, secututn^ to follow; while 
sequence, sequester, &c. come directly 
from the Latin root. 

477. Proxy, one who acts for an- 
other; a corruption of the obsolete 
word procuracy, from Lat. procuro, I 
take care of. 

480. Downright = sheer, pure. 

481. Corpse. Though this word 
(from Lat. corpus^ literally signifies 
no mofe than a human body, whether 
alive or dead, yet Cowper, in using it 
here, hints that the person spoken of 
is no better than a dead body. 

482. Memento = warning ; the im- 
perative mood of the Lat. verb m e msM t , 
to remember. 
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Themselves love life, and cling to it, as he, 

That overhangs a torrent, to a twig. 

They love it, and yet loathe it ; fear to die, 485 

Yet scorn the purposes for which they hve. 

Then wherefore not renounce them ? No— the dread, 

The slavish dread of sohtude, that breeds 

Reflection and remorse, the fear of shame, 

And their inveterate habits, all forbid. 490 

Whom call we gay ? That honour has been long 
The boast of mere pretenders to the name. 
The innocent are gay — the lark is gay. 
That dries his feathers, saturate with dew. 
Beneath the rosy doud, while yet the beams 495 

Of dayspring overshoot his humble nest. 
The peasant too, a witness of his song, 
Himself a songster, is as gay as he. 
But save me from the gaiety of those 

'Whose headaches nail them to a noon-day bed ; 600 

And save me too from theirs whose haggard eyes 
flash desperation, and betray their pangs 
For property stripped oflf by cruel chance ; 
From gzaety, that fills the bones with pain. 
The mouth with blasphemy, the heart with woe. 505 

The earth was made so various, that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change. 
And pleased with novelty, might be indulged. 
Prospects, however lovely, may be seen 
Till half their beauties fade ; the weary sight, 510 

Too well acquainted with th^ir smiles, slides off 
Fastidious, seeking less familiar scenes. 
Then snug inclosures in the sheltered vale, 



490. Inveterate, grown old, deep- 
rooted ; from Lat. vetus, veteris, old ; 
hence also veteran. 

494. Saturate, full of. Though an 
adjective here, it is rather a more 
classical form of the past participle 
saturated: from Lat. saturatitnt^ 
pa. p. of saturo, I fill, akin to satis, 
enough; from the same root are 
satiate (line 464), and unsated (line 
158). 

'496, 496. The rays of the rising sun, 
striking the earth in a direction nearly 



parallel to its surface, pass over the 
little hollow in which the nest of the 
lark lies. 

501. Theirs whose haggard eyes, 
&c., gamblers. 

505. Blasphemy, profane speaking, 
as of God; from Gr. hlasphimid — 
blaptd, I hurt, and pAimi, I speak. 
Blame (through Fr. bl&mer, blasmer) 
is a corrupted form. 

507. Desultory, jumping from one 
thing to another; from Lat. de, from, 
and sa/tttm, pa. p. ofsalia, I IcaQ. 
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Where frequent hedges intercept the eye. 
Delight us ; happy to renounce awhUe, 
Not senseless of its charms, what still we love, 
That such short absence may endear it more. 
Then forests, or the savage rock, may please. 
That hides the sea-mew in his hollow clefts 
Above the reach of man : his hoary head. 
Conspicuous many a league, the mariner, 
Bound homeward, and in hope already there, 
Greets with three cheers exulting. At his waist 
A girdle of half -withered shrubs he shows, 
And at his feet the baffled billows die. 
The common, overgrown with fern, and rough 
With prickly gorse, that, shapeless and deformed. 
And dangerous to the touch, has yet its bloom. 
And decks itself with ornaments of gold, 
Yields no unpleasing ramble ; there the turf 
Smells fresh, and, rich in odoriferous herbs 
And fungous fruits of earth, regales the sense 
With luxury of unexpected sweets. 

There often wanders one, whom better days 
Saw better dad, in cloak of satin trimmed 
With lace, and hat with splendid ribbon bound. 
A serving maid was she, and fell in love 
With one who left her, went to sea, and died. 
Her fancy followed him through foaming waves 
To distant shores ; and she would sit and weep 
At what a sailor suffers ; fancy too, 
Delusive most where warmest wishes are. 
Would oft anticipate his glad return, 
And dream of transports she was not to know. 
She heard the doleful tidings of his death — 
And never smiled again ! and now she roams 
The dreary waste ; there spends the livelong day, 



515 



520 



525 



530 



535 



540 



545 



619. Glefts, from cleave: cf. drift 
from drive t gift from give^ &c. 

621. League (about 3^ English 
miles ) is in the objective case, without 
a preposition, to express space. 

622. Bound, on the way. The older 
spelling is bovme^ as in the ballad 
phrase, 'busk and bowne' (dress and 
get ready ), from Icelandic buitrnt pa. p. 



of bua^ to prepare. The d is intrusive 
as in many words after n. 

627. Gorse, the furze or whin; a 
prickly shrub, with beautiful yellow 
flowers, growing on waste places. 

634. The following description is a 
sketch from real life. * Better ' in this 
line is an adjective ; in the following, 
an adverb. 
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And there, unless when charity forbids, 

The livelong night. A tattered apron hides, 

Worn as a cloak, and hardly hides, a gown 550 

More tattered still ; and both but ill conceal 

A bosom heaved with never-ceasing sighs. 

She begs an idle pin of all she meets. 

And hoards them in her sleeve ; but needful food. 

Though pressed with hunger oft, or comelier clothes, 555 

Though pinched with cold, asks never. — Kate is crazed ! 

I see a column of slow-rising smoke 
O'ertop the lofty wood that skirts the wild. 
A vagabond and useless tribe there eat 
Their miserable meaL A kettle, slung 560 

Between two poles upon a stick transverse. 
Receives the morsel — flesh obscene of dog. 
Or vermin, or at best, of cock purloined 
From his accustomed perch. Hard^faring race ! 
They pick their fuel out of every hedge, 565 

Which, kindled with dry leaves, just saves unquenched 
The spark of life. The sportive wind blows wide 
Their fluttering rags, and shows a tawny skin. 
The vellum of the pedigree they claim. 
Great skill have they in palmistry, and more 570 

To conjure clean away the gold they touch. 
Conveying worthless dross into its place ; 
Loud when they beg, dumb only when they steaL 
Strange ! that a creature rational, and cast 
In human mould, should brutalise by choice 575 

His nature ; and, though capable of arts 



549. Apron. The older spelling vras 
napron (Fr. naperoHj nappe ^ cloth), 
the « having been dropped through the 
mistaken notion that it belonged to the 
article. Thus a napron became an 
apron: cf. euider, orangey umpire, 

653. Idle = worthless. 

559. Vagabond, wandering idly : 
from LaL vagus^ wandering ; hence 
also vague^ vagary, vagrant^ extra- 
vagant. 

563. Purloined, stolen. The older 
spelling is purhngen, literally * carried 
away to a long distance,' from the 
same root z& prolong. 



569. Pedigree, the line of ancestors 
from which a person is descended. 
The pedigrees of noble families are 
kept written out on vellum or parch- 
ment, and the poet here says fancifully 
that the brown parchment-like skin of 
the gipsies shows, as clearly as any 
pedigree, the race they claim to be 
descended from ; referring to the belief, 
implied in the name, that they came 
from Egypt. It is now believed they 
came from India. 

570. Palmistry, telling fortunes by 
the lines on the paint of the hand. 

571. Clean = wholly. 
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Bf fHudi tile worid ad^ profit 

Mf 'Uuudied from aocietj; prder 

Hoc^ tqaalid fk^li to hoBoinble toQ ! 

Yet eiren tlieiev tfainogh, feigning 

They swathe the forehead, diagthe 

And rex their flesh with artificial 

Cao diaoge their whine into a mirtfafol note 

When safe occasion offins ; and with dance^ 

And music ol the Madder and the hag. 

Beguile their woes, and make the woodi resomid. 

iSuch health and gaiety ol heart enjoy 

The houseless rorers of the silyan world ; 

And, breathing wholesome air, and wandering much, 

Keed other physic none to heal the effects 

Of loathsome diet, penury, and cold. 

Blest he, though undistinguiBhed from the crowd 
By wealth or dignity, who dwells secure. 
Where man, by nature fierce, has laid aside 
His fierceness, having learnt, thoagh slow to learn, 
The manners and the arts of civil life. 
His wants indeed are many ; but supply 
Is obvious, placed within the easy reach 
Of temperate wishes and industrious hands. 
Here Virtue thrives as in her proper soil ; 
Not rude and surly, and beset with thorns. 
And terrible to sight, as when she springs 
(If e'er she spring spontaneous) in remote 
And barbarous climes, where violence prevails. 
And Btrength is lord of all ; but gentle, kind, 
By culture tamed, by liberty refreshed. 
And all her fruitB by radiant truth matured. 
War and the chose engross the savage whole ; 
War followed for revenge, or to supplant 
The envied tenants of some happier spot : 
The chase for sustenance, precarious trust ! 
His hard condition with severe constraint 



580 



585 



590 



595 



600 



605 



610 



6vSl. Swaths, bandage; hence 

685. MUBlo Of the bladder and 
ths bag, nui«ic of the Uiuhrel or drum 
and the hagpipe. 

5M. OlTUsciviUsed. 



69S. Obvioas, clearly seen; from 
Lat. 0i, in the way of, and via, a way. 

008. Whole, wholly. 

611. Precarious trust, in apposition 
>»ith chase, a precarious or uncertain 
thing in which to trust. 
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Binds all his faculties, forbids all growth 

Of wisdom, proves a school, in which he learns 

Sly circumvention, unrelenting hate, 

Mean self-attachment, and scarce aught beside. 

Thus fare the shivering natives of the north, 

And thus the rangers of the western world, 

Where it advances far into the deep. 

Towards the Antarctic. E'en the favoured isles, 

So lately found, although the constant sun 

Cheer all their seasons with a grateful smile, 

Can boast but little virtue ; and, inert 

Through plenty, lose in morals what they gain 

In manners — victims of luxurious ease. 

These therefore I can pity, placed remote 

From all that science traces, art invents. 

Or inspiration teaches ; and inclosed 

In boundless oceans, never to be passed 

By navigators uninformed as they. 

Or ploughed perhaps by British bark again. 

Bul^ far beyond the rest, and with most cause, 

Thee, gentle savage ! whom no love of thee 

Or thine, but curiosity, perhaps, 

Or else vain-glory, prompted us to draw 

Forth from thy native bowers, to show thee here 

With what superior skill we can abuse 

The gifts of Providence, and squander life. 

The dream is past ; and thou hast found again 



615 



620 



625 



630 



635 



618-620. The reference is to New 
Zealand, which was discovered by 
Tasman in 1642. 

620. The favoured isles, the Society 
and Friendly Islands in the South 
Pacific Ocean. The Society Islands 
are said to have been reached in 1606, 
but Cowper alludes here to the visit of 
Captain Cook in 1769, who gave them 
the name they now bear. The Friendly 
Islands were discovered by Tasman in 
1643, but received their collective name 
from Cook. 

623. Inert agrees with ' isles,' used 
by metonymy for the inhabitants. 

631. The half-prophecy of this line 
has certainly not been confirmed, a 
striking proof of its fallacy being the 



annexation by the British crown of 
the Fiji Islands, usually reckoned a 
part of the Friendly Islands group. 
Tahiti, the chief of the Society Islands 
(which are under French rule), carries 
on a considerable export and import 
trade. 

633. Gentle savage, Omai, a native 
of the Friendly Islands, who acted as 
interpreter to Captain Cook in his third 
voyage, and came with him to England 
in 1775. He became an object of great 
interest in London society, and charmed 
every one by his intelligence, modesty, 
and self-reliance. Cowper's supposi- 
tion that, after his return, he pined for 
English refinement, though merely a 
supposition, turned out to be correct. 
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Thy cocoas and bananas, palms and yams, 640 

And homestall thatched with leaves. Bat hast thou foond 

Their former charms ? And, having seen oar state. 

Oar palaces, oar ladies, and oar pomp 

Of eqaipage, oar gardens and oar sports. 

And heard oar masic ; are thy simple friends, 645 

Thy simple fare, and all thy plain delights. 

As dear to thee as once ? And have tiiy joys 

Lost nothing by comparison with oars ? 

Bade as thoa art (for we retamed thee rade 

And ignorant, except of ontward show ), 660 

I cannot think thee yet so dall of heart 

And spiritless as never to regret 

Sweets tasted here, and left as soon as known. 

Methinks I see thee straying on the beach. 

And asking of the surge that bathes thy foot, 655 

If ever it has washed our distant shore. 

I see thee weep, and thine are honest tears, 

A patriot's for his country: thou art sad 

At thought of her forlorn and abject state, 

From which no power of thine can raise her up. 660 

Thus fancy paints thee, and though apt to err, 

Perhaps errs little when she paints thee thus. 

She tells me, too, that duly every morn 

Thou climb'st the mountain-top, with eager eye 

Exploring far and wide the watery waste 665 

For sight of ship from England. Every speck 

Seen in the dim horizon turns thee pale 

With conflict of contending hopes and fears. 

But comes at last the dull and dusky eve, 

And sends thee to thy cabin, well prepared 670 

To dream all night of what the day denied. 



640. Oocoa, a kind of palm-tree 
growing in tropical countries. This 
word is quite distinct from cocoa (a 
corruption of cacao), denoting a bever- 
age made from the ground nuts of the 

cacao or chocolate tree. Banana^ a 

very large tropical plant remarkable 

for its fine fruit. ^Tam, a large 

tropical root like the potato. 

641. Homestall, the same as home- 
stead; here simply home. 



642. Having seen, a participle 
qualifying 'thee' in line 647. 'Are 
thy simple friends as dear to thee, 
having seen (who hast seen)?' 

654. Methinks, it seems to me. 
* Thinks * is an impersonal verb, and is 
quite distinct from the common verb. 
'Me ' is in the dative case. 

658. Patriot's, possessive case in 
apposition with the possessive pro- 
noun 'thine.' 
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Alas ! expect it not. We found no bait 
To tempt us in thy country. Doing good. 
Disinterested good, is not our trade. 
We travel far, 'tis true, but not for nought ; 
And must be bribed to compass earth again 
By other hopes and richer fruits than yours. 

But though true worth and virtue in the mild 
And genial soil of cultivated life 
Thrive most, and may perhaps thrive only there. 
Yet not in cities oft : in proud, and gay, 
And gain-devoted cities. Thither flow. 
As to a common and most noisome sewer, 
The dregs and feculence of every land. 
In cities foul example on most minds 
Begets its likeness. Rank abundance breeds. 
In gross and pampered cities, sloth and lust, 
And wantonness, and gluttonous excess. 
In cities vice is hidden with most ease. 
Or seen with least reproach ; and virtue, taught 
By frequent lapse, can hope no triumph there 
Beyond the achievement of successful flight. 
I do confess them nurseries of the arts. 
In which they flourish most ; where, in the beams 
Of warm encouragement, and in the eye 
Of public note, they reach their perfect size. 
Such London is, by taste and wealth proclaimed 
The fairest capital of all the world : 
By riot and incontinence the worst. 
There, touched by Reynolds, a dull blank becomes 
A lucid mirror, in which Nature sees 
All her reflected features. Bacon there 
Gives more than female beauty to a stone, 
And Chatham's eloquence to marble lips. 



675 



680 



685 



690 



695 



roo 



676. Ck)mpass earth. Captain Cook 
thrice sailed (i 768-1799) round the 
globe. 

684. Feculence, filthy refuse ; from 
"LdiU/aceSf dregs. 

685, 686. ' In cities a bad example is 
sure to produce a correspondingly bad 
effect on most people.* 

700. Reynolds, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, generally acknowledged the head 



of the English school of painting. 
Born 1723 ; died 1792. 

702. Bacon, John Bacon, an eminent 
sculptor. Bom 1740 ; died 1799. The 
monument to Lord Chatham in West- 
minster Abbey was his work, and had 
been finished in 1783. 

704. Cliatham, William Pitt, Lord 
Chatham, the famous orator and states- 
man, and father of the still more famous 
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Nor does the chisel occupy alone 705 

The powers of sculpture, but the style as much ; 

Each province of her art her equal care. 

With nice incision of her guided steel 

She ploughs a brazen field, and clothes a soil 

So sterile with what charms soe'er she will, 710 

The richest scenery and the loveliest forms. 

Where finds Philosophy her eagle eye, 

With which she gazes at yon burning disk 

Undazzled, and detects and counts his spots ? 

In London. Where her implements exact, 715 

With which she calculates, computes, and scans 

All distance, motion, magnitude, and now 

Measures an atom, and now girds a world ? 

In London. . Where has commerce such a mart. 

So rich, so thronged, so drained, and so supplied, 720 

As London — opulent, enlarged, and still 

Increasing London ? Babylon of old 

Not more the glory of the earth than she 

A more accomplished world's chief glory now. 

She has her praise. Now mark a spot or two 725 

That so much beauty would do well to purge ; 
And show this queen of cities, that so fair 
May yet be foul ; so witty, yet not wise. 
It is not seemly, nor of good report. 

That she is slack in discipline ; more prompt 730 

To avenge than to prevent the breach of law ; 
That she is rigid in denouncing death 
On petty robbers, and indulges life 



William Pitt, the younger. Bom 
X708 ; died 1778. 

705, 706. The chisel does not alone 
occupy the powers of sculpture, but the 

style occupies it as much. Style, 

pointed tool of the engraver, the graver 
or burin. The allusion is to engraving 
on copper and steel. 

710. What charms soe'er, ioxwhat- 

soever charms^ is an example of the 
figure of tmesis, the inserting of a 
word between the parts of a compound 
word. 
712, Philosophy = natural philo- 



sophy. Cowper was perhaps thinking indulgently. 



of William Herschel ( 17 38-1 822 ), the 
astronomer, who was now becoming 

famous. Eagle eye, the telescope. 

The allusion is to the Royal Obser- 
vatory at Greenwich. 

722. Babylon, one of the oldest and 
greatest cities of antiquity, on the 
river Euphrates. Only vestiges of it 
now remain. Supply was after * old ' 
and is after * she.' 

780-788. * In the three years ending 
z83o» the executions in England and 
Wales amounted to 312.' 

733. Indulges, here equal to gives 
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And liberty, and oft-times honour too, 

To peculators of the public gold : 735 

That thieves at home must hang ; but he, that puts 

Into his over-gorged and bloated purse 

The wealth of Indian provinces, escapes. 

Nor is it well, nor can it come to good, 

That, through profane and infidel contempt 740 

Of holy writ, she has presumed to annul 

And abrogate, as roundly as she may. 

The total ordinance and will of God ; 

Advancing Fashion to the post of Truth, 

And centring all authority in modes ^45 

And customs of her own, till Sabbath rites 

Have dwindled into unrespected forms, 

And knees and hassocks are well-nigh divorced. 

God made the country, and man made the town. 
What wonder then that health and virtue, gifts 750 

That can alone make sweet the bitter draught 
That life holds out to all, should most abound 
And least be threatened in the fields and groves ? 
Possess ye, therefore, ye who, borne about 
In chariots and sedans, know no fatigue 755 

But that of idleness, and taste no scenes 
But such as art contrives, possess ye still 
Your element ; there only can ye shine ; 
There only minds like yours can do no harm. 
Our groves were planted to console at noon 760 

The pensive wanderer in their shades. At eve 
The moonbeam, sliding softly in between 



735. Peculators, those who defraud 
the public by using, for their own pri- 
vate purposes, the money or goods 
intrusted to their care. From Lat. 
peculiunit private property. 

738. This is directed against Lord 
Clive, the founder of our Indian Em- 
pire, who returned from India with 
immense wealth, and whose proceed- 
ings in India were made the subject 
of parliamentary inquiry in 1772-73. 
Though acquitted, Clive never got 
over the disgrace implied in the trial, 
and committed suicide in 1774. He 
was bom in 1725. 



742. Abrogate, do away with, re- 
peal : from Lat ab, away, and rogOy I 
ask ; because when a law was proposed, 
the Roman people were asked to sanc- 
tion or reject it. Roundly, boldly, 

fully. 

748. Hassock, a thick mat or cushion 
for kneeling on in church. 

765. Sedans were a kind of covered 
chair for one person, carried by two 
men ; so named from Sedan, in France, 
where they were first used. 

756. But, a preposition, except. In 
line 765 it is an adverb, only. 

761. Pensive, thoughtful. 
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The deeping leBvea, is alt the light they wish, 
Birds wiirbliag all the muBic; We eao ipare 
The spteadour of your lamps ; they bat eclipse 
Our softer satellite. Your songs confound 
Our more harmoniouB notes j the thrush departs 
Scared, and the offended nightingale is mate. 
There is a public mischief in your mirth ; 
It plagues your country. Folly such as yours. 
Graced with a sword, and worthier of a fan, 
Has made, what eoemies could ne'er have doue, 
Our ajch of empire, steadfast but for you, 
A mutilated structure, soon to faJl. 

r65. Eollpsa, darken. . the esnh. Lat. talilUt 

rm. Out loftBriatelUta, the moon, inatuadint. 

Uiaie, I idiall pLanel nvalving 171. SWOrd. Ilmslhe 
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